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Peter Penguin Talking 


WELL, How do you like this cover? Do you 
know what it has me wishing? I wish I could 
turn that book over and see what the boy is 

s. reading. It must be a whale of a good book if 
he would rather read it than go out and play ball. 

And that reminds me—would you say reading is a hobby? 
Oscar the Seal said, “No.” But Oscar can’t read, or not much. 

So I said to Oscar, “What’s your hobby?” 

“Slithering.” 

“And what’s slithering?” 

“Just slithering. You want to get from one place to another but 
you don’t feel like swimming or walking or jumping so you just 
slither.” 

“It’s one way,” I said, “but it doesn’t take you far. Now if you 
were educated, Oscar, and wanted to be in some other place no 
matter how far—Timbuctoo or the North Pole—you could get a 
good book about it. Then you’d read a while and look at the pictures 
and pretty soon you'd feel as though you were walking in the jungle 
yourself or keeping house in an Eskimo hut.” 

So you see, as I explained to Oscar, books can be a hobby, too, 
and a very exciting one. That is why we are celebrating Book 
Week this month, November 12-18. This year we are especially 
celebrating Booxs AROUND THE Wor Lb, the kind of books that carry 
you far away. Many of them tell you how boys and girls live and 
play in other countries. You will be hearing about such books in 
school and at your library and bookshop, but I want to tell you of 
some good books about animals around the world. 

In Tue Lone Grass WuisPeERs by Geraldine Elliot, you will read 
of strange African animals and one old friend. At least Kalulu, the 
Rabbit, in these stories of Africa acts very much like Br’er Rabbit 
in the Uncle Remus stories. You will love the tale of how he fooled 
“the iguana who was always right.” Of course, Africa is known to 
have many kinds of animals. People go there to see them. But it is 
not so full of animals that the two boys in ANIMALS TO AFRICA 


















could go without taking a few along. This is a very funny book with 
pictures by Fritz Eichenberg who drew this month’s cover. 

If you have never read Moortanp Mousie by Golden Gorse, you 
have another chance to read one of the best pony stories over written. 
They have printed this book again. It is about a pony in England 
and the children who rode him. THE TRAVELS oF A SNAIL tells about 
the travels of a Moroccan snail and how he just escaped being eaten 
by a Frenchman and became the pet of two American children. 

Then if you want to know how interesting animals really can be 
without making up any stories about them, there is THe CuisEL- 
Tootu Tre by Wilfrid Bronson which tells of squirrels, rats, 
porcupines, and their cousins all over the world, and Tue Boys’ 
Book or Insects by Edwin Way Teale. 

I hope you will all read THe Pencutn Twins by Lane Tompkins, 
because then you will really learn how penguins live in the Antarctic. 
It is a pretty exciting book and the hero has many adventures. His 
name is Peter Penguin but it is another Peter, not me. However, 
his early days were much like my own, except that I had no sister. 
When you read this book, you will understand why Penguin Club 
members are expected to be brave, curious, intelligent, energetic 
and friendly. 

The Penguin Club now has members all over this country. From 
the letters I get they seem to be very busy indeed and having a fine 
time. If you have not joined yet, you will find out how to do it 
on page 53. All Srory Parapers are eligible. 

Penguin Betsy in Durham, New Hampshire, wants to know if 
others can join, too. Yes, they can. Of course, in a way the 
Penguin Club is part of Srory Parape. All good members will want 
to read the Penguin Club News and keep up with other things 
happening but sometimes two people in one family or friends can 
share a magazine. 

Now here is some news for you. Oscar is returning. There will 
be a new story about him month after next, but it is such a long 
story this time that it will be in three issues, January, February, and 
March. Next month watch out for a story called, “Goat Goes to 
School.” For those who like to give plays there will be a beautiful 
Christmas play, and for those who like animals, “Baboon Boy.” We 
hope you will enjoy all of them. Good-by till next month. 
PETER PENGUIN. 
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THE PEDDLER OF MAYO 


By RutH SAWYER 


Illustrated by Richard Bennett 


Tuere was once a peddler who lived long ago at the cross- 
roads in Ballaghadereen, in the County of Mayo. He lived 
by himself in a bit of a cabin with one room to it; and that 
so small that a man could stand in the middle of the floor 
and without taking a step, he could lift the latch on the front 
door, he could lift the latch on the back door, and he could 
hang the kettle over the turf. That is how small and snug 
it was. 

Outside the cabin the peddler had a bit of a garden. In it 
he planted carrots and cabbages, onions, and potatoes. In the 
center grew a cherry tree—as brave and fine a tree as you 
would find anywhere in Ireland. Every spring it flowered, the 
white blossoms covering it like a fresh falling of snow. Every 
summer it bore cherries as read as heart’s blood. 
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But every year, after the garden was planted the wee 
brown hares would come from the copse nearby and nibble- 
nibble here, and nibble-nibble there, until there was not a 
thing left, barely, to grow into a full-sized vegetable that a 
man could harvest for his table. And every summer as the 
cherries began to ripen the blackbirds came in whirling flocks 
and ate the cherries as fast as they ripened. 

The neighbors that lived thereabouts minded this and 
nodded their heads and said: “Master Peddler—you’re a 
poor, simple man, entirely. You let the wild creatures thieve 
from you without lifting your hand to stop them.” 

And the peddler would always nod his head back at them 
and laugh and answer: “Nay, then, ’tis not thieving they 
are at all. They pay well for what they take. Look you— 
on yonder cherry tree the blackbirds sing sweeter nor they 
sing on any cherry tree in Ballaghadereen. And the brown 
hares make good company at dusk-hour for a lonely man.” 

In the country round-about, every day when there was 
market, a wedding, or a fair, the peddler would be off at 
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ring-o’-day, his pack strapped on his back, one foot ahead 
of the other, fetching him along the road. And when he 
reached the town diamond he would open his pack, spread 
it on the green turf; and making a hollow of his two hands 
he would call: 
“Come buy a trinket—come buy a brooch— 
Come buy a kerchief of scarlet or yellow!” 

In no time at all there would be a great crowding of lads 
and lasses and children about him, searching his pack for 
what they might be wanting. And like as not some bare- 
footed lad would hold up a jack-knife and ask: “How much 
for this, Master Peddler?” 

And the peddler would answer, “Half a crown.” 

And the lad would put it back, shaking his head dole- 
fully. “Faith, I haven’t the half of that, nor likely ever to 
have it.” 

And the Peddler would pull the lad over to him and 
whisper in his ear: “Bother the half crown. Take the knife— 
twill rest a deal more easy in your pocket than in my pack.” 

Then, like as not, some lass would hold up a blue kerchief 
to her yellow curls and ask: “Master Peddler, what is the 
price of this?” 

And the peddler would answer: “One shilling, sixpence.” 

And the lass would put it back, the smile gone from her 
face, and she turning away. 

And the peddler would catch up the kerchief again and 
tie it himself about her curls and laugh and say: “Faith, there 
it looks far prettier than ever it looks in my pack. Take it, 
with God’s blessing.” 

So it would go—a brooch to this one and a top to that. 
There were days when the peddler took in little more than 
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a few farthings. But after those days he would sing his way 
homeward; and the shrewd ones would watch him passing 
by and wag their fingers at him and say: “You're a poor, 
simple man, Master Peddler. You'll never be putting a penny 
by for your old age. You'll end your days like the black- 
birds, whistling for crumbs at our back doors. Why, even the 
vagabond dogs know they can wheedle the half of the bread 
you are carrying in your pouch, you’re that simple.” 

Which likewise was true. Every stray, hungry dog knew 
him the length and breadth of the county. Rarely did he 
follow a road without one tagging his heels, sure of a noon- 
day sharing of bread and cheese. 

There were days when he went abroad without his pack, 
when there was no market day, no wedding or fair. These 
he spent with the children, who would have followed him 
about like the dogs, had their mothers let them. On these 
days he would sit himself down on some doorstep and when 
a crowd of children had gathered he would tell them tales— 
old tales of Ireland—tales of the good folk, of the heroes, of 
the saints. He knew them all, and he knew how to tell them, 
the way the children would never be forgetting one of them, 
but carry them in their hearts until they were old. 

And whenever he finished a tale he would say, like as not, 
laughing and pinching the cheek of some small lass: “Mind 
well your manners, whether you are at home or abroad, for 
you can never be telling what good folk, or saint or hero 
you may be fetching up with on the road—or who may come 
knocking at your doors. Aye, when Dermuid, or Fionn or 
Oisin or Saint Patrick walked the earth they were poor and 
simple and plain men; it took death to put a grand memory 
on them. And the poor and the simple and the old today 
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may be heroes tomorrow—you never can be telling. So keep 
a kind word for all, and a gentling hand.” 

Often an older would stop to listen to the scraps of words 
he was saying; and often as not he would go his way, wagging 
his finger and mumbling: “The poor, simple man. He’s as 
foolish as the blackbirds.” 

Spring followed winter in Ireland; and summer followed 
close upon the heels of both. And winter came again and 
the peddler grew old. His pack grew lighter and lighter, 
until the neighbors could hear the trinkets jangling inside 
as he passed, so little was left inside. They would nod their 
heads and say to one another: “Like as not his pockets are 
growing as empty as his pack. Time will come, with winter 
at hand, when he will be at our back doors, begging crumbs, 
along with the blackbirds.” 

The time did come, as the neighbors had prophesied it 
would, smug and proper, when the peddler’s pack was 
empty. When he had naught in his pockets and naught in 
his dresser cupboard, and he went hungry to bed. Now it is 
more than likely that hungry men will dream; and the 
peddler of Ballaghadereen had a strange dream that night. 

He dreamed that there came a sound of knocking in the 
middle of the night. Then the latch on the front door lifted, 
the door opened without a creak or a cringe, and inside the 
cabin stepped Saint Patrick. Standing in the open doorway 
the good man pointed a finger down the road and across 
Mayo County to the city of Dublin; and he spoke in a voice 
tuned as low as the wind over the bogs: “Peddler, peddler of 
Ballaghadereen, take that road on the morrow. When you 
get to the bridge that spans the Liffey stand where you are 
and you will hear what you were meant to hear.” 
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THE PEDDLER HAD A DREAM 


In the morning the peddler awoke and remembered the 
dream. He rubbed his stomach and found it mortal empty; 
he stood on his legs and found them trembling under him, 
and he said to himself: “Faith, an empty stomach and weak 
legs are the worst traveling companions a man can have, and 
Dublin is a long way off. I'll bide where I am.” 

That night the peddler went hungrier to bed, and again 
came the dream. There came the knocking on the door, the 
lifting of the latch. The door opened and Saint Patrick 
stood there, pointing the road to Dublin and saying: “Peddler, 
peddler of Ballaghadereen, take that road on the morrow. 
When you get to the bridge that spans the Liffey stand 
where you are and you will hear what you were meant 
to hear!” 

The second day it was the same as the first. The peddler 
felt the hunger and the weakness stronger in him, and stayed 
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where he was. But when he woke after the third night and 
the third coming of the dream, he rose and strapped his pack 
from long habit upon his back and took the road to Dublin. 
For three long weary days he traveled, barely staying his 
fast, and on the fourth day he came into the city. 

Early in the day he found the bridge spanning the river 
and all the lee long day he stood there, changing his weight 
from one foot to the other, shifting his pack to ease the drag 
of it, scanning the faces of all who passed by. But although 
a great tide of people swept this way, and a great tide swept 
that, no one stopped and spoke to him. 

At the end of the day he felt that the world and life itself 
had ended for him. 

“T’ll find me a blind alley,” he thought, “and like an old 
dog I'll lay me down in it and die.” Slowly he moved off 
the bridge, slowly he moved along the narrow walk going 
somewhere—anywhere. As he passed across from the Head 
Inn of Dublin, the door opened and out came the landlord. 

To the peddler’s astonishment he crossed the thorough- 
fare and hurried after him. He clapped a strong hand on 
his shoulder and cried: “Arra, man, hold a minute! All day 
I’ve been watching you. All day I have seen you standing 
on the bridge like an old rook with rent wings. And of all 
the people passing from the west to the east, and of all the 
people passing from the east to the west, not one crossing 
over the bridge spoke with you. Now I am filled with a 
great curiosity entirely to know what fetched you here.” 

Seeing hunger and weariness on the peddler he drew him 
towards the Inn. “Come, in return for having my curiosity 
satisfied you shall have rest in the kitchen yonder, with 
bread and cheese and ale. Come.” 
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So the peddler rested his bones by the kitchen hearth and 
he ate as he hadn’t eaten in many days. He was satisfied at 
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“TELL ME, PEDDLER, WHAT FETCHED YOU HERE?” 


long last and the landlord plied his question a second time. 
“Tell me, peddler, what fetched you here?” 

“For three nights running I had a dream—” began the 
peddler, but he got no further. 

The landlord of the Head Inn threw back his head and 
laughed. How he laughed, rocking on his feet, shaking the 
whole length of him. 

“A dream you had, by my soul, a dream!” He spoke 
when he could get his breath. “I could be telling you were 


the cut of a man to have dreams, and to listen to them, what’s 
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more. Rags on your back and hunger in your cheeks and 
age upon you, and I'll wager not a farthing in your pouch. 
Well, God’s blessing on you and your dreams.” 

The peddler got to his feet, saddled his pack and made 
for the door. He had one foot over the sill when the land- 
lord hurried after him and again clapped a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Hold, Master Peddler,” he said, “I too had a dream, 
three nights running.” He burst into laughter again, remem- 
bering it. “I dreamed there came a knocking on this very 
door, and the latch lifted and, standing in the doorway, as 
you are standing this minute, I saw Saint Patrick. He pointed 
with one finger to the road running westward and he said: 
‘Landlord, Landlord of the Head Inn, take that road to a 
place called Ballaghadereen. When you come to the cross- 
roads you will find a wee cabin, and beside the cabin a wee 
garden, and in the center of the garden a cherry tree. Dig 
deep under the tree and you will find gold—much gold.’” 

The landlord paused and drew his sleeve across his mouth 
to hush his laughter. 

“A place called Ballaghadereen—I never heard of it! Gold 
under a cherry tree—whoever heard of gold under a cherry 
tree! There is only one dream that I hear, waking or sleep- 
ing, and it’s the dream of gold, much gold, in my own 
pocket. Aye, listen, ’tis a good dream.” And the landlord 
thrust a hand into his pouch and jangled the coins loudly 
in the peddler’s ear. 

Back to Ballaghadereen went the peddler, one foot ahead 
of the other. How he got there I cannot be telling you. 
He unslung his pack, took up a mattock lying nearby, and 
dug under the cherry tree. He dug deep and felt at last the 
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scraping of the mattock against something hard and smooth. 
It took him time to uncover it and he found it to be an old 
sea chest, of foreign pattern and workmanship, bound around 
with bands of brass. These he broke, and lifting the lid he 
found the chest full of gold, tarnished and clotted with mold; 
pieces-of-six and pieces-of-eight and Spanish doubloons. 

I cannot begin to tell the half of the goodness and the 
kindness that the peddler put into the spending of that gold. 
But this I know. He built a chapel at the crossroads—a rest- 
ing place for all weary. travelers, journeying thither. And 
for all who came upon that road the peddler had a welcome 
and food, so long as he lived. 

And after he had gone, the children, who had grown to 
be his neighbors, had a statue made of him and placed it 
facing the crossroads, that it might seem as if he were still 
welcoming all who came that way. And should you go to 
Ballaghadereen today you would find the peddler there, 
like as not, with a pack on his back, a dog-at his heels, and 
a welcome for you. | 
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ETS GO TO THE MO 


By ARMAND SPITz 


ON 





Illustrated by G. Carter Morningstar fd 


H ow asovr a short trip to the Moon? 

No, this isn’t an advertisement for a heavenly travel agency, 
for we really can’t book passage on rocket ships for a voyage 
to our next door neighbor in the skies. It’s not very likely, 
either, that even the miraculous advances of science will dis- 
cover how to make such a trip—at least, not in our lifetimes. 

But why worry about not having scientific transporta- 
tion? We do have scientific information about what things 
are like on the Moon, and we have the most marvelous of 
all traveling methods right in our minds. 

Let’s imagine that we’re on the Moon. 

Oh! Here we are—on the Moon! It didn’t take long, 
did it? Just like that! By imagining, we were able to jump 
from our Earth, about 250,000 miles to the Moon. Let’s put 
on our imaginary air masks. 

What’s that? Can’t you hear me? I’m yelling at the top 
of my lungs—can’t you hear me? What do you say? I can’t 
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hear you. Why, I can’t even hear myself! Oh, I forgot to 
turn on the telephone. There! Now we can hear each other. 
You see, there’s no air on the Moon. That’s the reason we 
brought air masks and air tanks on our imaginary trip. If we 
didn’t have them, we couldn’t breathe. And, since sound has 
to travel through air, on the Moon there simply isn’t any 
sound. It’s a good thing we put telephones inside these 
masks—otherwise we couldn’t even hear each other. What’s 
that? 

Yes, it is terribly hot, isn’t it? The Sun is shining down 
on the Moon. Without any air to absorb any of the sun’s 
rays, all the heat is beating right down on top of us—that’s 
what makes it so much hotter than the hottest summer day. 
There’s not even a breeze, for breezes are air in motion, and 
there is no air to move. 

Sunset? Oh, no, the Sun won’t set in a few hours. In fact, 
it won’t set for about 250 hours. Oh, that’s not surprising, 
no matter how strange it may sound. You see, every day on 
the Moon lasts about four of our Earth weeks. There are two 
weeks of daylight and two weeks of night. 

During the two weeks of the Moon’s daytime, the Sun 
shines brilliantly without ever stopping. There are never any 
clouds, never any fog or mist, never any rain. There’s no 
water on the Moon, either, because it simply can’t exist. 
If we were to spill some of this water from our special bottles 
it would disappear immediately—just evaporate into nothing- 
ness. During the two weeks of sunshine on the Moon, it gets 
a whole lot hotter here than it ever does at home on Earth. 

Here’s a great big rock. Let’s get into the shade so that we 
can cool off. Here we are. B-r-r-r! This isn’t cool—it’s cold! 
And isn’t it dark? That’s another thing. When there is no air, 
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the shade gets completely dark, and it’s terribly cold, too. 
On Earth the air gets warm and it also helps to scatter the 
light into shady places, but on the Moon when you're in the 
shade it’s really dark, and oh, so cold! If you stick your 
hand out in the Sun it will be hot, while the rest of you is 
almost freezing. If we were here during the two-week-long 
night, we'd all be frozen solid. 

It’s too cold here in the shade. The heat is bad, but it’s 
better than this cold. Let’s hop out there in the sunlight. 
Wait for me—don’t jump so hard. Isn’t it queer how far and 





YOU COULD ALMOST JUMP OVER A HOUSE 
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how high you can jump without exerting your strength? 

You could almost jump over a tree or a house, if there were 
trees or houses on the Moon. That’s because the Moon is so 
much smaller than the Earth that everything weighs only 
one-sixth as much as it does on the Earth. A boy or girl who 
weighs ninety pounds at home would weigh only fifteen 
pounds here on the Moon. It wouldn’t be any job at all to 
leap from one side of a wide street to the other. 

I wish we had brought a baseball and bat. And what a 
place the Moon would be to play baseball! You could bat 
a ball just as hard as you do on the Earth, but it would behave 
more like a rubber ball, staying up long enough so that every 
hit would probably be a home run. A good football player 
could make punts two or three times the length of an ordi- 
nary football field. A golf player would have to chase his 
drives for a half mile or more. If there were a circus on the 
Moon, we'd see the elephants jumping around as playfully 
as kittens. Even in walking we must be cautious in every 
step, otherwise we’d find ourselves constantly bouncing off 
the ground. 

These things are all very interesting to experience, but look 
up there at the sky. The Sun is shining much more brilliantly 
than it has ever been known to shine on the Earth, and yet 
the whole sky is dark and filled with stars—more stars than 
we've ever seen before. It’s quite a queer feeling to see the 
brilliant Sun in the background of dense black, with all those 
untwinkling stars. Certainly nothing like that has ever been 
seen from Earth. 

On the Earth, before the Sun rises in the morning or 
after it sets in the evening, its light still falls on the very fine 
bits of dust in the air, and they send their light on to us. 
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This is what is called twilight. In the morning twilight the 
stars fade, and in the evening twilight the stars begin to come 
out. When the Sun is up, above the horizon, the entire atmos- 
phere is made light, and none of the stars can be seen. Even 
if the Sun is hiding behind clouds in the daytime, the sky is 
still light. But, on the Moon, where there are no clouds, and 
where the Sun shines for two solid weeks, the skies are always 
dark and the stars are always out. 

And then—look over there—see the crescent Earth? Oh, 
yes, that is the Earth. If you look carefully, you can see 
North and South America. It looks just the way the Moon 
looks from Earth, only much bigger and brighter, of course. 





OH, YES, THAT IS THE EARTH 


But, just as the Moon changes its shape as we look at it from 
day to day, so the Earth changes its shape, too, as we look 
at it from the Moon. So there are crescent Earths and half 
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Earths and full Earths, just as we are now used to seeing 
crescent Moons and half Moons and full Moons. 


What we can see and feel on the Moon may sound 
fantastic, but scientists know positively that all of these 
things are true. The only thing lacking is actually going to 
the Moon to see them for ourselves. And, just as we were 
carried to the Moon by our imaginations, we put our imagina- 
tions to work in reverse to bring us down to Earth. After 
experiencing what we did on the Moon, we have every 


reason to say heartily, “There’s no place like home.” 
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SONG TO AN OLD DOG 


The old dog 

Goes no more wandering, 
The old black dog 

Stays home all day, 

But he wags a welcome 
To other wanderers, 

“Tt’s nice you’re back— 


1?? 


You've been long away! 


The old dog 

Is blind and deaf now, 
The old black dog 
Scarce can see nor hear. 
Yet something tells him, 
“A step is coming. 

Be glad again— 


Your master is near!” 


—ELIZABETH CoATSWORTH 
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A DAY TO REMEMBER 
By Maser La Rue 
Illustrated by Anne Stossel 


Tiny Toosey popped out of a side-street store with a bag in 
each hand. Through the doorway behind, crowded his 
brothers and sisters—Tommy and Charlie, Lucy and Julie, 
and the twins, Tim and Jim—the smaller ones first, and all 
carrying packages. Mrs. Toosey followed the children out, 
and her arms were loaded. 

The eyes of the little Tooseys shown star-bright above 
their big red and blue scarves. For this was Thanksgiving 
Day and they were on their way to the old red farmhouse 
where their grandparents lived, to eat a turkey dinner and 
play with cousins. 

Half-way there, in a good-sized town, mother and chil- 
dren had looked up a store open on a holiday. “It would 
be nice to take along some lollypops,” Mrs. ‘Toosey thought. 
“You and the other children, even the babies, like to lick 
them after you leave the table.” 

“Red popcorn balls!” The little Tooseys spied them the 
minute they stepped inside the store and begged their mother 
to buy some. And she did—enough to treat every one at the 
dinner, including themselves; and the same of lollypops, 
wintergreen drops, chocolate turkeys, peppermint canes, 
oranges, gum and peanuts. 


“Holidays should be happy days,” said Mrs. ‘Toosey, walk- 
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WE'LL REMEMBER IT, MUMMY—ALWAYS 


ing away from the store with only ten cents left in her purse. 
“And I want this day with Grandpa and Grandma to be a 
day we shall always remember.” 

“We'll remember it, Mummy—always. We're thankful 
for everything, too, just as you tell us to be. Oh-eee! Aren’t 
we glad we have all these good things to eat!” 

Hugging their packages, the children tramped as fast as 
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they could in heavy coats and high-buckled arctics—Cl-omp! 
cl-omp!—down the street and on around the corner. 

“The car’s just ahead, near the church... Mm-m-m! It 
should be right here.” Mrs. Toosey nodded toward the curb. 
“But it isn’t.” 

With mouths open, the little Tooseys stood and stared 
at the vacant parking plot in the long line of automobiles. 

“Stolen!” said their mother, after she had done some look- 
ing farther up the street. “Yes, sir! Our car has been stolen. 
That’s the way thieves have been working lately, taking cars 
in broad daylight.” 

“Qh-o-o-o!” Julie set up a howl. “What’ll we do?” 

“Yes, what'll we do-oo?” The children began to whimper. 

“We want to go-o!” said Tommy. 

“We want to play!” said Charlie. 

“And we want to eat turkey at Grampy and Grammie’s 
today!” cried the twins, hungry when they thought of it. 

“Yes! Yes!” The others fairly shouted it. “We want to 
eat turkey at Grampy and Grammie’s today!” 

“I know!” Charlie did some quick thinking. “We can 
walk—it isn’t too far.” 

“Walk thirty miles! Mercy sakes!” Mrs. Toosey frowned. 
“By the time we got to the house there would be nothing 
left of the turkey but the skeleton, and the other folks gone 
home. No; we won’t walk. . . . Besides, what about our car? 
Are we going to let some one run off with it and we do 
nothing? First, I suppose we better find a policeman and—” 

“Policeman!” Shouting, “we'll find one,” all five boys 
dumped their packages on the sidewalk and dashed off. 

“Tommy! Char-lie!” Their mother called to them. 
“Maybe we better take a look on the other side of the street 
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before we go for help. I get sort o’ mixed up in this part of 
the town,” she said, crossing over. “But I’m positive I left 
the car near the Catholic church.” 

“Catholic! This isn’t the Catholic church, Mummy. This 
is the M-e-t-h-o-d-i-s-t—Me-thod-ist. It says so on the 
board. Look!” Tommy pointed. 

“The Methodist? Why, so it is! We must have made a 
wrong turn down at the corner,” Mrs. Toosey reasoned. 
“Well, no use crying over lost time. Hustle up—and be sure 
you have all your packages.” 

The Tooseys bundled down two blocks, paused a second, 
and then stamped off on another street. 

“That’s the Catholic church, isn’t it? Yes! And here’s 
the car, just exactly where I left it.” Mrs. Toosey opened 
her handbag and took out a bunch of keys. 

“Hurry, Ma! Hurry! We want to get to Grammie’s.” 

“Botheration!” Mrs. Toosey had the key in the car door. 
“Somebody’s been fooling with the lock.” 

“You have the wrong key-ee.” Tommy was guessing. 

“No, I haven’t.” Mrs. Toosey fingered over every key 
on the ring and then put the same one back in the lock. 

“Let me try.” Tommy pulled off his mitten. 

When Tommy couldn’t get the door open, Charlie jumped 
forward. “Get in there!” he said, jabbing at the keyhole. 
“We won’t get to Grampy’s in time to have any fun... . 
Jimminy crickets! Now, the key won’t come out.” 

“You've twisted it till you’ve bent it, that’s what you’ve 
done!” Mrs. Toosey was back, wriggling the key in the 
lock. The children, huddled close, were half crying. 

“What’ll we do? Ma-a! What’ll we do—oo?” 

“Can’t we eat turkey at Grampy and Grammie’s today?” 
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“Do! I don’t know what we can do with the key stuck in 
the door.” Mrs. Toosey glanced up at the clock on the 
tower of the bank and saw that the hour hand was nearing 
eleven (dinner was to be at twelve). “Be quiet a minute. Is 
that man calling to us? Always somebody wanting to ride!” 

“Don’t take him, Ma—please!” begged the children, when 
they turned and saw coming toward them a red-faced little 
man badly in need of a shave. 

“He might bang out our brains or something!” said Julie. 
“Tell him, ‘No!’ We don’t want him to go with us.” 

“Sorry—sorry!” Mrs. Toosey shook her head at the 
stranger. “So many of us now that we have to ride packed 
in like sardines.” 

Waving his arms in the direction of the car, and rattling 
off words that the Tooseys couldn’t understand, the man 
pushed past the children and had hold of the car key before 
Mrs. Toosey knew what he was about. 

“Tommy!” his mother spoke under her breath. “This 
man is as crazy as a loon. Get some one quick. The rest of 
you hide.” 

“No telling what a madman will do,” Mrs. Toosey was 
thinking. “He may be one of those criminals I was reading 
about, let out of prison for Thanksgiving.” 

“Q-oh! I hope he can’t unlock the car,” whispered Jim 
to Tim (the two stood watching from behind a tree). 

“No,” said Tim. “He’d take it and go off, and then we 
couldn’t get to Grampy and Grammie’s for dinner!” 

Lucy was hustling the packages out of sight. Julie, down 
on her knees back of an ash can, cried softly and called, 
“Come, Lucy, c-ome!” 


“Ma—oh, Ma-a!” Tiny kept looking back over his shoul- 
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der as he scooted across the street. “I’m afraid the crazy man 
will hurt Ma.” Dashing in between two parked automobiles, 
he plunked down on the running board. From there he 
could peep out and see his mother. 

“Goody! Goody!” All of a sudden Tiny began to bounce 
up and down. “There comes a policeman. He will help Ma.” 

“Bow-wow!” a dog barked. 

Tiny gave the dog one look, and then he ran. Back across 
the street he legged it to his mother. “Ma, oh, Ma!” 





““\WHAT’S THE MATTER HERE?” ASKED THE POLICEMAN 
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‘“What’s the matter here?” the policeman was asking when 
Tiny appeared on the scene. 

“‘Mach-a-car—whic-a—more-o-cater-wa— ’ said the stran- 
ger (that’s the way his words sounded to the Tooseys) ; and 
he kept up a steady stream of talk. 

“This man insists on riding with us,” Mrs. ‘Toosey inter- 
rupted to explain. On the sly, she winked at the policeman, 
put her finger to her head, and whispered, “Crazy!” 

“Ma! Ma-a!” Tiny tugged at his mother’s coat. 

“What’s the number of your license, Lady?” the police- 
man wanted to know. 

Mrs. Toosey couldn’t tell him and stepped forward to 
read the number on the plate at the front of the car, drag- 
ging Tiny who had her coat gripped in both fists. 

“Ma-a-a! Listen! Listen!” he pleaded. “This isn’t our 
car. Chub’s in our car—over there.” 

“What?” Mrs. Toosey found it hard to collect her 
thoughts amid so much confusion. “Over there—where?” 

“The gentleman thinks this car belongs to him.” The 
policeman was speaking again. 

“Well, maybe he’s right.” Mrs. Toosey remembered 
locking Chub in the car; and he wasn’t in this one. “I guess 
the man isn’t as crazy as we thought he was. It seems we 
are the crazy ones!” 

“Yes!” ‘The policeman could understand how a person 
could make such a mistake. The two automobiles looked 
much alike, both were painted the same dusty yellow, and 
they had about the same number of dents in their front 
fenders. With a little maneuvering he managed to dislodge 
the key, and he kindly bent it in shape before he handed it 
back to Mrs. Toosey. 
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“What time is it? Eleven thirty! My days!” cried Mrs. 
Toosey bustling over to her own car. “If we don’t get there, 
they’ll think we’re not coming. There! The key works in 
this door all right. Hop in your seats, everybody. Quick!” 

“Our packages!” No sooner in the car, than Lucy was 
scrambling out again. 

“Yes, our packages!” screeched the other children, crowd- 
ing down behind Lucy. Then hurry-scurry across the street, 
and hurry-scurry back. 

As they rode out of town, the children were chirruping, 
“Goody! Goody! We found our car.” 

“Now we can go-o!” 

“Soon we can play!” 

“We can eat turkey at Grampy and Grammie’s today!” 

“Are you sure you have all your packages?” Mrs. Toosey 
asked after a while. “J keep feeling that we are forgetting 
something.” 

“Yes! Yes!” The children peeped into each bag. “We 
have everything.” 

The speedometer had reeled off another mile, when Mrs. 
Toosey turned her head again and said, “Do you all have 
your mittens—didn’t take them off and lose them?” 

“No! No!” Fourteen little hands went up, each inside a 
red mitten, so Mrs. Toosey could see for herself that not one 
mitten was missing. 

Mrs. Toosey drove on silently, her forehead in a pucker, 
as if she might be wondering if she had enough gasoline, with 
only ten cents to buy more. But the children were in high 
spirits. At every turn of the wheels they became more noisy 
and wriggley. By the time they reached the lane that led to 
the old red farmhouse, the car seemed filled with popping 
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jumping-jacks that laughed and screeched. There seemed 
to be not one dog in the car with them, but three—and all 
a-yipping! 

“Whoo-oop! There comes everybody out of the door to 
meet us. Goody! Goody! Now we can play.” Charlie’s 
feet began dancing up and down on the oranges, making 
juice of them on the floor of the automobile. 

“Grampy! Grammie!” All five children in the back seat 
tried to push out of the car door at the same time. 





Hugs and kisses over, Grandma said, ““Where’s Timothy?” 
(That’s Mr. Toosey). 


“Yes,” said Grandpa, plainly disappointed. “Couldn’t 
Timothy come?” 


“Goodness gracious sakes alive!” Mrs. Toosey gasped. 
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“Ever since we left town, I’ve had a feeling that we came 
off without something. Now I know what it is—we forgot 
Popsey! Children! Children! We forgot Popsey.” 

“Oh-o-o, yes!” The children looked from one to another, 
as if to say, “Isn’t that terrible? Poor, poor Popsey!” 

“He got out at the doctor’s office when we drove into 
town to get something for his knees—hasn’t been to the 
barn for a week because of his rheumatism,” Mrs. Toosey 
explained. “We were to stop for him after our shopping. 
What a goose I am! Well, Pll hop right back after him.” 

“We won’t eat till you come,” Grandma insisted. 

“Don’t be long, Ma—hurry!” 
about starved. 

“Maybe that’s Uncle Timothy coming now.” One of the 
cousins saw a man in the lane. 

“Call that tramp Popsey!” The little Tooseys scowled 
and pursed their lips. “Our Popsey doesn’t wear such a long 
old overcoat.” 

“No!” said Mrs. Toosey, “that isn’t Popsey. The doctor’s 
medicine would have to be pretty strong if one dose fixed up 
Popsey’s lame knees so he could walk out here.” It made 
her laugh to think of it. 

“He does have a fur c-ap like Popsey’s,” said Tommy. 
“And his coat isn’t so long. It just looks so because he bends 
over.” 

“Why—it is Popsey!” Tiny started to run. 

“Come back!” called his mother. “It isn’t Popsey. Popsey 
has no cane.” (This man had two.) “It does look a little 
like him, though . . . No! No, it isn’t he—yes, it is!” 

“Tt is! It is! It is!” The children ran shouting it. And it 
was Mr. Toosey. 


The children were just 
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“Saw you folks whiz past and thought you’d forgotten 
me. No! No! I didn’t walk,” he told them. “Got a ride 
as far as the lane. My canes? The doctor loaned them to me.” 

“I am so sorry, so sorry!” Mrs. Toosey kept apologizing. 
“But such a time as we had to find a place to buy candy. 
And then all that trouble over our car! The children, they’re 
wild today. All they thought of was getting here, and—” 

“Now, Ma, don’t worry. Don’t worry!” said Mr. Toosey. 
“T’m here in time to get my share of the turkey. And haven’t 
you been saying for the past week that you hoped this would 
be a day that the children will always remember? For- 
getting me, will help them to remember.” 

Such a long, long table loaded with good things to eat. 
Not one turkey, but four; and all twenty-pounders! The 
little Tooseys ate and ate till they were stuffed. 

By five o’clock, all seventeen grandchildren had played 
till they were tired enough to drop. So they didn’t care if 
they did have to go home. And there was a bag for each 
one of them—a bag Grandma had filled with goodies. 

“Good-by! Good-by!” called back the little Tooseys, 
riding away. “We’ll never forget this day—never, ne-ver!” 
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Wha'll dreg a  buck-ie, O, Wha’'ll dreg a clam? 





Wha'll dreg a buck-ie, O? Wha'lldreg a clam?__ 


From YOURS FOR A SONG, compiled by Janet E. Tobitt, 1939. 


Tuts work-song is sung by Scottish fisher-lassies who sing loudly 
about other kinds of shell-fish in order to deceive the oysters, their 
real prey. The tune was written down by Mrs. Kennedy Fraser, and 
the words by Isobel V. S. Dunlop. Scotch words which you may not 
know are: wha=who; buckie=mussel; dreg—dredge; lang—=long. 
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THE LASCAR AND THE IDOL 


By Grace Norton Rost 
Illustrated by Jack Manley Rosé 


Tue Story so Far: Ships from all over the world came to 
the whaling town of New Bedford in 1830. An American 
sailor, Sid Higgins, is stabbed in a fight with an East Indian 
sailor (Lascar) over a package containing a Chinese idol. 
Rodney Hale, a Quaker boy, takes the wounded sailor home 
to be nursed and goes to fetch Captain Cook at whose com- 
mand the idol was brought from China to New Bedford. 


Part Two 


Rob spep up hill with a queer sensation in legs and lungs. 
On he went, breathless, panting, a wary eye out for the 
Watch who might challenge a lad out alone at such an hour. 
Now he had reached the ridge and the fine house of Captain 
Cook. He stopped short on the brick sidewalk. The house 
was three stories high and ablaze with lights. 

It was obvious that Captain Cook was entertaining, but 
Rod was not easily turned aside. He gave the knocker a lusty 
whack against the heavy door. 

“Cap’n Cook is wanted down at Friend Jethro Hale’s 
house on William Street,” he announced to the elderly maid 
who opened to the knock, disclosing a candle-lighted interior 


of great beauty. Laughter, eager voices, and tinkling music 
welled out into the night. 
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The maid ordered Rod to go around to the back and 
closed the door sharply. So he stumbled over and under 
shrubs and into flower beds toward the busy kitchen, full 
of black Negroes serving refreshment. Through the open 
window he watched a great Lowestoft bowl carried into 
the dining room, ice clinking against its frail sides and sprigs 
of sugared mint trailing a tantalizing cool scent across the 
appetising odors of baked ham, oysters, fresh biscuit and 
pasties just out of the ovens. Rod tried to ignore this. It 
was the Captain he wanted. A girl about his own age, very 
grand in a pale yellow gown, finally helped him. Her chin 
trembled a bit when he asked to see the Captain. 

“T'll fetch him for you if I can,” she said, and sped past 
him down a garden path toward a summer house in a formal 
mass of flower beds and borders. 
Rod followed slowly. It seemed so 
safe and secure here in this love- 
liness. 

In a short time she was back, 
followed by a tall angular man in a 
bright blue cloth coat and tight 
nankeen breeches. His face was 
red and mottled, his dark hair an 
untidy crest above bloodshot eyes. 

“This is Captain Cook,” said 
the girl, appealing to him with her 
eyes to disregard the Captain’s 
condition, and with a swirl of 
fluted skirts she was gone, a pale 
flash under the black shadows of 
the trees. 
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“Ump!” said the Captain, rocking back and forth on his 
heels and looking down appraisingly at Rodney Hale, thir- 
teen, and short but stocky for his years. 

“There’s a wounded sailor man, Sid Higgins, at our house 
on Williams Street,” began Rod bluntly, and paused, but 
the Captain only repeated “Ump!” 

“He’s lost the Chinese Idol he was bringing you!” 

The Captain allowed a flicker of interest to show in his 
eyes. “Chinese Idol, eh?” 

“Yes, the one he was bringing you from Hong Kong, 
China. His three companions are dead, all on account of it. 
You promised him a reward if he delivered it to you here. 
He got it here, but a Lascar knifed him and he dropped it. 
The Lascar ran off with it and later hid it in Master Hatha- 
way’s Shop. Master Hathaway was afraid of it and dropped 
it out of his window. It disappeared almost immediately.” 

The Captain bent a shrewd and searching look upon Rod, 
then took him by the arm and walked him down the garden 
toward the summer house. 

“A Lascar followed him, eh, knifed him, and got away 
with the Idol?” 

“Yes, he’s at my home. He’s afraid for his life. My mother 
thinks it is your duty to come.” 

“Oh, she does, does she? My duty! I'll attend to locating 
the Idol, if the Lascar doesn’t spirit it away first.” 

“Oh, sir, look out for that Lascar!” Rod cried impulsively. 

“I can handle any Lascar! It’s the knife up the left sleeve 
that fools people. I’m used to them.” 

“Would you dare to come and talk to the sailor, then?” 

“Dare, my lad? You're talking to Captain Cook!” 

There was a tense silence. 
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“It’s going to be dangerous to get that Idol returned to 
China,” said Rod evenly. 

“To get that Idol—what?” the Captain’s voice was 
incredulous. “Why, I hired that crew of cut-throats to get 
me that Idol. I fancied that cross-legged, golden image a 
while back. Don’t care so much about it now.” 

“Hadn’t thee best let the Lascar take it back, then?” 

The Captain produced a small canvas bag, shook it and 
handed it to Rod. “Here’s money. Take it to your man and 
tell him to get out of New Bedford by the next ship. Forget 
the Idol, the Lascar and all the rest!” 

They had turned and were nearing the lighted house, and 
Rod looked curiously at the tall man beside him. As the 
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IN A MOMENT HE WAS SEARCHING THE SHRUBBERY 
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light from the house fell full upon him, there was a sudden 
singing, pinging noise and something struck into the syringa 
bush beside them. The Captain leapt forward and drew Rod 
with him. In a moment he was down on his hands and knees 
searching in the shrubbery. He came up, still in the shadows, 
and dusted off his light trousers. In his hand was a long, thin, 
ugly looking knife. 

“Here it is! Your Lascar again! Might have got me then! 
No mite of use chasing him, but I'll stay inside tonight. Do 
you cut along home and tell your mother not to worry about 
my duty. I'll take care of that!” 

“How can the sailor get away safely, Captain?” 

“Well, the Mars under Cap’n Norton is dropping down 
harbor with the tide tomorrow night. There’s my sailing 
sharpie over on the Fairhaven side, moored off Leonard’s 
pier if any one wanted to borrow her. Likely Cap’n Norton 
would sign him on, disabled or not. Sorry, I must go back 
to my guests. Goodnight!” He bowed mockingly to the boy, 
twirled the long knife carelessly in his hands, then turned 
and was gone into the midst of the music, laughter and light. 

Rod, keeping in the shadows, felt the night about him full 
of lurking danger as he hurried home. Once the back door 
of his house was locked behind him, he heaved a sigh and 
sank down on the stool before the fire to think it all out. 
Master Hathaway had gone. The feverish babble of the 
sailor came from the front bedroom. Then he heard his 
parents discussing what was to be done. His father was all 
for turning the sailor over to the proper authorities; his 
mother pleading against it. 

Rodney felt the wrong would never be righted that way. 
The officials would take Captain Cook’s word against a 
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friendless sailor’s any day and the Chinese Temple would 
never get its Idol back. That it should go back, both Rod 
and the Lascar were agreed, and the Lascar could be trusted 
to do it. The same mysterious force that had sent him around 
the world after it would impel him to get it back to the 
Temple. His mother would understand all this, Rod knew. 
They must, between them, do something about it. 

“Let him alone until the morrow,” pleaded his mother, 
entering. “His fever may have lessened then. Rod will watch 
with me tonight, and tomorrow we shall see.” 

Jethro Hale assented, as he carefully checked over the bolts 
and fastening of doors and windows. Rod highly approved 
all these precautions tonight. 

His mother spread a roll of bedding on the kitchen settle 
for Rod. “Thee and I will nurse the sailor. His language is 
hardly fit for young ears, so do thee sleep now, and when 
he is quiet I will call thee and sleep myself.” 

Rod told them that Captain Cook refused to see the sailor, 
Sid Higgins, and handed to his mother the small canvas bag 
of money. Then he told them of the Captain’s offer of his 
boat, but he did not tell them of the thrown knife. He felt 
sure that it had been intended for the Captain and not for 
himself, and he did not wish to worry his mother further. 

His father sighed, said goodnight and heavily ascended 
the stairs. Wider awake than he had ever been in all his life, 
Rod sat on the Bible stool while his mother took a gray 
stocking from the mantel shelf. Rodney lighted a Betty lamp 
with a paper spill and hung it helpfully on the candle stand 
near her shoulder. She smiled at him. 

“A rush light would do.” 

“With this town fairly swimming in whale oil, why not?” 
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He told her then of the candle-lit festivities on the hill and 
she listened gravely, nodding at his picture of the non- 
Quakerish gentry at play. 


“Mother, we must do something before tomorrow night!” 
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“MOTHER, WE MUST DO SOMETHING 


“Does thee think so? It has been my concern also. To- 
morrow’s best. Do thee then get Captain Cook’s sharpie from 
Fairhaven and tie it up at Roach’s wharf where there is a 
watchman. Thee must figure how to get this sailor on board 
that ship. Master Hathaway will aid you. Now, sleep if thee 
can. Thank Heaven, as yet the Lascar doesn’t know that 
the sailor is here!” 

Rod turned away. His mother had an uncanny way of 
reading his thoughts. She mustn’t suspect that the Lascar 
might even now be prowling about their very yard. He 
was glad their home was secure and that his father was 
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within call. He rolled himself in the blanket and was sound 
asleep even as his mother laid down her knitting and tiptoed 
down the hall for another look at her patient. 

Hours later, when the feverish man had fallen into a deep 
slumber, she waked Rod and silently crept upstairs to snatch 
a bit of sleep herself. She was neat as usual when she came 
downstairs to relieve Rod in the bright sunshine of a new 
day. He reported that the patient had slept heavily all 
through his watch. 

Only once had he cause for anxiety, but this he did not 
tell his mother. He had dozed, and he woke suddenly, feel- 
ing that someone was pushing softly at the window. The 
candle had guttered out and the room was very dark with 
heavy curtains drawn over the one window. With a tingling 
in his scalp and his teeth chattering, Rod rose and crossed 
to the window. There he drew one of the curtains abruptly 
aside, screening himself with the other. Something—he could 
not see clearly in the gray dawn—dropped to the ground, 
cat-like, close to the house. What it was he could guess, and 
the thought was not pleasant. He drew the curtain again, but 
slept no more, until his mother came in and sent him up 
to bed. 

At the breakfast table, laid with a bleached linen cloth 
and shining pewter, Mercy extracted a promise from Jethro 
that he would say nothing about the wounded man. If the 
Watch reported it, the authorities could make some move. 
But fights along the waterfront were common. That Mistress 
Hale had dressed a wound on a sailorman would be of no 
particular interest. She added that the sailor’s fever had broken 
and that he had taken a little food. He was still in haste to 
get away and yet afraid to venture outside. In any case, she 
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had taken the precaution to remove his clothes to the wood- 
shed. It frightened Rod, even on this lovely, sane morning, 
to have his mother running out of doors with telltale gar- 
ments in her arms. 

“Do not look so worried, lad. I tucked them in a clothes 
basket under the wash.” 

Jethro, after a hearty breakfast, sedately departed for his 
work at the Court House around the corner, with the warn- 
ing, “Let the sailor go as soon as he is able.” 

“Aye, Jethro, that I will, for I shall be needing a whole 
night’s sleep tonight.” 

“Keep Rod from school and about you, and allow no one 
of the sailor’s mates within. See that he takes naught with 
him, and expect no gratitude from such as he,” were his 
parting words. “I will ask Friend Chadwick to come and sit 
with him until he is able to go,” he added. 

Mercy nodded and sped him on his way, then turned in 
a flash to Rod. 

“We've a lot to do! Borrow Master Hathaway’s rowboat 
and get thee over to the Fairhaven side. Oh, I would that 
thee had a boat of thy own!” she cried, echoing an ever 
present wish in his own heart. 

“If thee sees thy cousins the Leonards, say nothing to 
them of thy errand, save that Captain Cook is lending thee 
his sailing sharpie for a day or so to set some lobster pots 
down harbor.” 

How simple it all sounded as his practical mother put it. 
“Tonight should be fair, for ’tis Indian summer we are 
having,” she reminded him. 

“T’ll take the lanthorne along,” put in Rod, excitedly. 

“Aye, and a dark cloth to cover it,” his mother added. 
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“Above all we must try to make the Lascar understand that 
we want to help him to get the Idol back safely. There are 
plenty of Salem ships bound for China and Cousin Daniel 
Knight of Newburyport will sail for the Orient shortly. 
We must help the Lascar get away.” 

Rod thought that this would be fraught with difficulty 
and danger. 

“Now, take my largest market basket,” continued his 
mother, “and go make some large but trifling purchases. I 
need goose feathers. We can use a bunch of herbs, a bundle 
of broom straw or some rush for chair seats. Here’s my 
purse. Do thee be thrifty and buy only necessities. See 
Master Hathaway, too, for advice. Keep thy ears open 
and thy wits about thee. And if thee find the Idol bring it 
back in the basket,” she added calmly. 

Rod stared, his pulses hammering. “Bring it here!” 

“To be sure,” she retorted. “Where else would it be 
safer?” 

“Oh, and yes—Master Hathaway is a careful joiner. Take 
this stool and ask him to mend the stretcher that squeaks a 
little. Besides, I crave a cushion and deep ruffle on it for a 
change. It’s the latest fashion, I read in a Boston News Letter. 
Here is the material.” 

Rod hesitated. 

“The stool is mine,” said his mother. “My great grand- 
father in England used it to hide his Bible from the 
Cavaliers.” 

“Qh,” said Rod suddenly, and picked up the stool, turn- 
ing it over. It was a large one and of sturdy make with 
plenty of space for hiding a Bible under the seat; but the 
stretcher that squeaked must have been of his mother’s 
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imagining. She thrust the Fayal basket at him, a strongly- 
woven one with two long twisted handles. 

And so he ventured forth, the huge basket on one arm 
and the heavy stool hooked over the other. He sidled through 
the gate and cautiously looked up and down the street. Then 
he continued down toward the wharves and turned in at 


Master Hathaway’s Old Curiosity Shop. 


(This is Part Two of a four-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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Illustration by Kate Serepy from An Ear ror UNcLE Emit 


BOOKS AROUND THE WORLD 


Book News by Puy.iis FENNER 


ALL aBoarp for a trip around the world! A book is a 
passport that will take you almost anywhere. Where will 
you go first? 

Ching-Ling was always off flying kites with the boys, 
when she should have been in the house working. When 
Uncle Sing, a woodcarver in a Chinese city sent for Elder 
Brother, Aunt Jade saw her chance to get rid of Ching-Ling, 
so she sent her, too. The adventures Ching-Ling had with 
the acrobat family, at the House-of-a~-Hundred Babies, make 
a very amusing story. When Uncle Sing gave her a silver 
charm, which is usually given only to boys who are precious 
to their families, Ching-Ling knew she belonged to SILK AND 
Satin Lane (by Esther Wood. Longmans. $1.50). 

Another story of the Far East is Princess SEPTEMBER 
AND THE NIGHTINGALE by W. Somerset Maugham (Oxford. 
$2.50), a story for all girls who like princesses and for others 
who like a good story. The King of Siam, whose custom it 
was to give presents on his birthday instead of receiving 
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them, gave each of his daughters a parrot. When Princess 
September’s parrot died, a nightingale took its place. The 
nightingale brought her luck, and the sisters who were 
jealous came out at “the little end of the horn.” 

There are two stories that take you to Africa, and both . 
are about elephants. TemBo: THE Forest Giant by W. J. 
Wilwerding (Macmillan. $2) tells how an elephant grew 
up, became strong and cunning, and finally became an out- 
law. Konco, THE ELEPHANT, by E. Cadwallader Smith 
(Knopf. $2), is told by Kongo himself, from his first memo- 
ries until he became king of the elephants. 

It will be good news to every one that Kate Seredy has 
written a sequel to THe Goop Master, called THe SincinG 
Tree (Viking. $2). There is the same mischievous Kate, 
a bit older and more serious, the same Jancsi, teasing Kate 
and loving his horses, and his father, still the good master. 
The World War changed the peaceful life on the Hungarian 
plain. With the help of Russian prisoners, Jancsi ran the farm 
while his father was at war. The story stops at the end of the 
war, when Jancsi and Kate were once more carefree. 

AN Ear ror Uncie Emi by E. R. Gaggin (Viking. $2) 
takes us to Switzerland to visit a gay family, with a resource- 
ful grandmother, a yodeling father, an annoying goat, and 
Resi, a lively little girl whose herdsman doll, Uncle Emil, 
has been literally picked to pieces by Gigi, the goose. 

Then, if you like to visit England, read Noel Streatfeild’s 
amusing story Circus SHors (Random. $2) in which Peter 
and Santa, left homeless, went in search of Uncle Gus, trapeze 
artist in Cobb’s Circus. They found a new kind of life with 
the circus people and finally proved their ability to work 
with the circus and become a part of it. 
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Ireland, with all of its fun and laughter, is a good place 
to go next. HanNAH Marie by Richard Bennett (Double- 
day. $1.50) is a fine successor to SHAWNEEN AND THE 
Ganper. Just before Grandma Bessie’s hundredth birthday, 
Paddy, Joe and Hannah Marie sat with “faces as long as 
a wet week.” Paddy and Joe could earn money to buy some- 
thing for Grandma, but Hannah Marie did not know how. 
She had an idea, however, and in carrying it out she picked 
flowers from the fairy fort which apparently brought bad 
luck to every one for a time. 

But if you want to get a real “feel” for Ireland, you must 
read FRANCIE ON THE Run by Hilda van Stockum (Viking. 
$2). Francie was tired of the hospital. He had been there 
for months, so he ran back home to Donegal. The adventures 
he had, and the people he met, make a charming story. 
When he finally arrived, he felt he was not wanted, but 
when his mother took him on her lap “a feeling sweeter 
than honey fell drop by drop into his heart until it was 
quite full. And Francie was home again.” 

If you are still hungry for more travel and more stories, 
try these: 

Papre Porxo, the Gentlemanly Pig, by Robert Davis 

Joan AND THE THREE Deer by Marjorie Medary 

In THE Lanp oF Joan oF Arc by Lillian Bragdon 

SILVER Fawn by Ann Weil 

Two Samors and Their Voyage Around Cape Horn 
by W. M. Tompkins 
SiLveR LiaMa by Alida Malkus 
Lucky Liama by Alice Desmond 

And don’t forget Mousexnees by W. C. White! 
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THE PUZZLEWITS 


By Rosin PALMER 











PECULIAR PROVERBS 


OF course you know what a proverb is: “Haste makes waste,” or 
“Out of sight, out of mind.” There are ever so many of them, and 
once there was an old lady who mixed them all up. Sometimes she 
changed a few of the words and sometimes she changed all of them. 
For instance, if she meant: “Better late than never,” she might say, 
“Better go to bed at midnight than stay up till breakfast.” See if 
you can guess the real proverbs she was thinking of when she said 
these things. 

1. A safety pin in time saved mine. 

2. Put on your glasses before you step off a cliff. 

3- A good dinner on your table is worth two invitations for Easter. 
4. Uneasy lies the head that wears a hat to bed. 

5. Early birds bring bad luck to worms. 

6. A rolling stone is like a bald head. 


ANAGRAM 


The five words described in the rhyme below are all alike except 
for their first letters. For example, they might be book, look, hook, 
and so forth. 


Another word for father, 
I don’t mean Dad or Pop, 
A tin of meat or vegetable 
You'll find in any shop. 
A tub to wash the dishes in, 
A truck for moving day, 
And something that will make a breeze 
Or keep the flies away. 
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CHICKENS HAVE FEATHERS 


When your friends gather around the fire some winter afternoon, 
ask them to play Chickens Have Feathers. It is an easy and lively 
game, and there is really no trick to it, but to play it well, you 
require speed and alertness. 

Tell your friends that whenever you say “Chickens have feathers,” 
“Bluebirds have feathers,” and so on, they must raise both hands high 
above their heads. But if you make an untrue statement, such as, 
“Rabbits have feathers,” they must keep their hands in their laps. 
The game should be played very fast, and then it will be funny and 
confusing. Before you start, get the names of a number of birds and 
animals well in mind, and then fire them off. 


“Chickens have feathers. 
Ducks have feathers. 
Geese have feathers. 
Pigeons have feathers. 
Crows have feathers. 
Cows have feathers.” 


If you are quick enough, you are sure to catch some one, and then 
that person takes your place. 


ARITHMETIC 


Here is a puzzle that will worry your big brother or sister. 
Just try it on them and see. But it isn’t a hard puzzle if you keep 
your wits about you. 

Two huge books stood on a shelf side by side. Each one was seven 
inches thick, that is, all the pages took up five inches, and the covers 
were each one inch thick. One day a worm started at page one of 
the first book and ate his way clear to the last page of the second 
book. How many inches did the worm have to go? 

It seems as though he would have to go twelve inches, but he 
didn’t. He only went two. Most people forget that when a book 
is in the bookcase, page one is on the right, so the worm didn’t have 
to eat through any pages at all, he just ate through the two covers. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 52) 
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BINDING YOUR OWN BOOKS 


By Erne, TYRRELL 











As you eagerly pounce upon new books or re-read old favorites, 
do you ever think of the exciting story which lies behind the making 
of every single book? Many people throughout the world and many 
machines work hard to produce your books. Wood pulp from the 
deep forests of Canada, linen thread and cloth from the looms of 
Europe, dyes from the Orient, leather from the cattle ranges of 
Argentina or our own Southwest, all have a share in making your 
books. 

Many boys and girls make bindings for paper-covered books or 
for magazines like Story Parape. They also make their own little 
books for autographs, or sketches, or original poems, or for mounting 
snapshots and clippings. Here are some general directions if you 
should like to try your hand at bookbinding: 

1. Get the folded pages of your book into a neat pile and sew 
each one together with strong linen thread as shown in Figure 1. 
If you are binding magazines use the pointed end of a scissors in a 
screwing motion to make holes for the needle to pass through. 
Work with the point held away from yourself. 

2. Trim two pieces of heavy cardboard, so that they will be 
¥%-inch longer and %-inch wider than the size of your pages. 
Place these on the wrong side of a heavy paper or cloth as far 
apart as the thickness of your book, plus % inch. Draw around 
them lightly in pencil, then trim the edges of the large sheet so that 
a margin of 1 inch is left all around (Figure 2). Using Cico, or a 
bookbinder’s paste, paste the boards onto the paper in the marked 
space. 

3. In the space between and on the edges of the boards, paste a 
strip of two-inch gauze bandage (Figure 3). This should be no 
longer than the boards, and is for strengthening the back of the 
binding. Fold over and paste the remaining edges of the paper to 
the boards. Cut off the corners of the paper (Figure 3) so that the 
book corners will be smooth and even. 
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4. Fit the sewn side of your book into the space between the 
boards, placing it so that an equal amount of board projects at the 
top and bottom. Paste the end papers on each side of the book to 
the boards (Figure 4). 

5. Find two knitting needles or similar small rods and place them 
on the outside of the book in the little depression where the covers 
bend (Figure 5). Then put the book on a clean smooth surface and 
place heavy books upon it. Let it remain there at least twenty-four 
hours. An extra sheet of paper between the covers and the pages 
will prevent excess paste from sticking them together. 

Examine other books to see how they are bound and how their 
covers are decorated. The title of the book is placed on the front 
cover in large, nicely spaced letters. A design or decoration which 
tell something about the contents of a book is also placed on the 
cover. For example, the cover of a book about Indians usually has an 
Indian symbol. The cover of your book should be carefully planned 
before you draw it on the book. 

If you wish more information about bookbinding, you can find it 
in Let’s Make A Book by Harriet Schoen and PopuLar Crarts FoR 
Boys by E. T. Hamilton. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PaRAbE. . 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other 
humorous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or 
unrhymed verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts 
of nature or science; informal essays; original songs with or without 
music; and drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on 
white paper. Be sure to write your name and age clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE MOON 


The moon is the clouds’ baseball. 
They toss it with all their might. 
It goes around the whole wide world. 
The stars are the bases, 
The moonbeams are the bats. 
The east clouds play the west clouds, 
The north clouds and the south watch the game. 
The east clouds are always at bat first. 
—LEONARD Boers, age 9 


LEAVES 


Here come the leaves flickering down 
When the wind calls them. 
“Whooo, whooooo,” they whisper to each other. 
Then he says to them, “You're in my power.” 
Some will be boats, 
And some will be airplanes. 
—RALPH CARTLEDGE, age 10 
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A MOUSY STORY 


A very small brown mouse with sparkly black eyes and tiny toes 
looked in his larder to see if his stock of Gorgonzola had run out. 
His fears were well founded, the neat little shelves of the cupboard 
were bare. He heaved a little sigh and twisted his whiskers thought- 
fully. “Oh! well, I suppose I must risk meeting the cat if I want 
cheese for supper.” So saying, he locked the cupboard and hung 
the little key on its hook over the door, and set out. 




















He did not bother to shut the front door as nobody was likely 
to crawl down his tiny hole. His little feet pattered softly on the 
linoleum as he crept along the passage towards the dining room. 
Unluckily, he had to pass through this room to get to the kitchen. 

The room was warm and the fire glowed merrily in the grate. 

Musty, the only mouser in the house, lay stretched lazily on the 
woolly hearth rug, her head on the fender. Suddenly, her nose 
quivered and her tail twitched very slightly. But that was the only 
sign of the mouse’s presence she gave. 

Friday seemed to be Furry-feet’s unlucky day. The door leading 
into the kitchen was shut. The hatch was open so he decided to 
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enter the kitchen that way. It was in a direct line with the fire, so 
the poor little mouse had to cross the room in the open where he 
was very likely to be seen by Musty. But the idea of cheese for 
supper urged him onwards. He crossed from the sideboard to a chair. 
Now came the worst part of the journey, he had to cross the room 
in the firelight. He crept to the very edge of the shadow, then... 
Meow .. . Squeak . . . Fst! Fst! There was an alarming scuffle as 
Musty pounced and missed the mouse. Furry-feet darted wildly 
through the hatch door which was almost shut. His little heart 
thumped madly as he heard Musty sniffing on the other side. The 
cat was frustrated, she was too big to crawl through the space be- 
tween the hatch door and the wall. Furry-feet gave a sigh of relief 
and continued his way slowly into the larder, where to his delight, 
he saw the most delicious slice of Gorgonzola. He put it carefully 
into his paper carrier bag (which I forgot to mention) and then set 
off for home again. 

But this time, he went by the back door, down the garden path, 
through a forest of Sweet Williams, into the conservatory, and back 
down the passage and finally into the drawing room where his 
hole was. 

He went into his house and banged the door to relieve his feel- 
ings. He rested for a few minutes and then set to work. He lit 
his home-made gas stove (he had relayed the gas from the main by 
an old bit of piping left over by the plumber). He cooked a delicious 
cheesy dinner and then settled down to read by the fire. But he 
soon fell asleep and had topsy-turvy dreams of cats, and cheeses that 
walked about on legs, which just shows you how good the dinner 
must have been. 

—DENIsE FucE, age 14 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


PecutiarR Proverss—1. A stitch in time saves nine. 2. Look before 
you leap. 3. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
4. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 5. It’s the early bird 
that catches the worm. 6. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

ANAGRAM—man, can, pan, van, fan. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Here is a code message from a Southern member: 
1 gnod 1 bzm fds zbptzhmsdc vhsg rnld ne sgd Idladqr. Vgqhsd 
sn Id rnnm hm sgd bned.—Onkkx Akzbj, Millettville, S. C. 


The following contributions from club members have won honors: 


Dear. PETE: 


This is a letter telling you what I think of Story Parape and how 
to improve it. I think it’s a swell Magazine, two of my favorite 
stories were Castaway Bears and Geppy, the Striped Horse. 

I think the best way to improve it is for other subscribers to tell 
their friends, Sisters, Cousins, Aunts about it. 

I think all of them can give mighty good ideas. 


Best regards, 
SANFORD EHRMANN 


THE SUN 


The sun is waiting, 

By noon, by night, by day. 

The moon came up, and chased it away, 
By noon, by night, by day. 


The sun ran and ran as fast as it could, 
By noon, by night, by day. 
The moon as fast as she would, 
By noon, by night, by day. . . 
—Caro_ TUCKER, age 9 


The Penguins now have Clubs in 99 towns in 36 states. Is there 
one in your town yet? Why not join yourself and start one? The 
admission is ten cents. This entitles you to a penguin pin, a key 
to the club code, and a list of honors and prizes. Just send a dime, 
or ten cents in stamps, with a letter saying you want to join the 
club to Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Lois Lenski. 








BOOKS @& 
SUSIE MARIAR by Lois Lenski 


Susie Mariar’s adventures are told in old nursery rhyme with gay, silly pictures by 


MINNIE THE MERMAID }y Tom and Elizabeth Orton Jones 


Minnie lived in an upturned boat at the bottom of the ocean. She nearly persuaded 
Mick to join her but her trick did not succeed. 


PARADE OF OBASH 


Obash was a baby hippopotamus who longed to be 
part of a parade. This he achieved to the aston- 
ishment of the whole town. $1.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 








1.00 


$.75 


by Audrey Chalmers 











PADRE PORKO 


THE GENTLEMANLY PIG 


By Robert Davis 





Spanish folktales of the legendary 
pig who utilized the special abili- 
ties of his animal friends to aid 
poor and troubled humans. $2.00. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 
225 Varick Street New York 














BOOK WEEK 
IS FUN 


and so is the STORY PARADE 
poster, a colony of very lively 
Penguins in their Antarctic home, 
drawn by Wilfrid Bronson. 


The colors are sea green, black 
and white, and the size is 17 by 
13% inches. 


Authentic as to detail, the 
poster shows baby penguins, and 
mother penguins, penguins div- 
ing, eating, swimming and fish- 
ing. 


Send 10c for mailing costs 
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FIVE BEARS 
AND MIRANDA 


by Henry Beston 


How a family of shipwrecked bears, 
rescued by Miranda, the beautiful 
mermaid, set up housekeeping on a 
desert island. A jolly book with pic- 
tures in color. 

(Ages 6-8) $2.00 


COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO 
by Berta & Elmer Hader 


A tiny chick goes searching for a 
new home. Many color pictures. 
(Ages 4-6) $2.00 


THE LUCKY LLAMA 
by Alice C. Desmond 


An interesting storybook about a 
little white llama and a shepherd 
boy in Peru. Illus. 

(Ages 6-8) $1.50 


NANCY GOES PLACES 
by Marjorie Peters 
A little girl turns everyday happi- 


ness into exciting adventures. Many 
pictures. (Ages 6-8) $1.50 


Exciting new books to 
please boys and girls— 


THE LITTLE MERMAID 
by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


A beautiful new edition of your 
favorite Hans Andersen tale about 
the littlhe mermaid who loved a 
prince. Many lovely pictures in 
four colors by Dorothy Lathrop. 

(Ages 8-12) $2.00 


THE FIRE FIGHTER 
by Henry B. Lent 


A visit to New York’s million- 
dollar fire boat. Interesting pictures. 


(Ages 8-10) 


MACHINES: 


AND THE MEN WHO MADE 
THE WORLD OF INDUSTRY 


by Gertrude Hartman 


All about the history of machines 
and their inventors. Many illustra- 
tions. (Ages 10-14) $2.50 


WELL O’ THE 
WORLD’S END 


by Seumas MacManus 


Twelve choice Irish folk tales by a 
famous storyteller! Illus. 


(Ages 8-12) $2.00 


The Macmillan Company—New York 
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Illustrated by 


Theresa Kalab. = by Vera 


$1.50 (Ages 8-10) $1.50 (Ages 6-8) 
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Little Grey Gown 
By Mabel Leigh Hunt 
Drawings by Ilse Bischoff 


A story you will love, about a Quaker girl 
and her pet lamb and the new dress that 
was made from its wool, and the adventure 
in its first wearing. It is even nicer than 
Miss Hunt’s other stories. Illustrated by 
Ilse Bischoff. $1.75 


For boys and girls 7-11 € 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. New York 
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I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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Calling all booklovers! 
( particularly boys! ) 


What a gay trio! Tap-dancing Jani, the colored boy from Hungary; Rudi, who could 
play a harmonica like a house afire; and Sandro, who had traveled with a circus. 
WHO IS JOHNNY? ($2.00) written and illustrated by Leopold Gedé, 
and translated from the Hungarian by Kate Seredy, tells how these three boys, 
following clues which might lead to Jani’s lost father, finally arrived at the Olympic 
Games in Berlin. 


Read S. O. S. GENEVA by Richard Plant and Oskar Seidlin ($2.00), and you 
will follow the exciting adventures of a group of children who see their home lost 
when the great Danube River overflows its banks. They travel to Geneva and, joined 
by a group of boys and girls from many countries, they appeal to the League of 
Nations for help. Many pictures by William Péne du Bois (like the rooster above). 


Eric (pictured below) got so sunburned at the seashore that for a while he could not 
stay with the others out on the beach. THE MYSTERY AT EAST HATCHETT 
($2.00), written and illustrated by Peggy Bacon, tells how he looked elsewhere 
for entertainment and solved the season’s biggest mystery. 


Valenti Angelo, today a famous American book designer and artist, came to Cali- 
fornia when he was a young boy. His new book, GOLDEN GATE ($2.00), is 
based on his own boyhood: how he crossed the ocean, and of all the adventures of 
making a new home among new friends in a new country. 


TURI OF THE MAGIC FINGERS ($1.75) tells how Turi, the Cro-Magnon 
boy, made great magic by drawing animals on cave walls. You have already read 
about Turi in Story Parade, (in The Smiling Beast, a story which is included in the 
book). By Henry Lionel Williams, with drawings by Harry Daugherty. 


KOBI (the Swiss nickname for Jacob) is the new book by Mary Marsh Buff and 
Conrad Buff. In Switzerland the greatest thrill of a country boy’s life is when he 
gets his herder’s leather suit and goes up into the high Alps to help herd the cattle. 
KOBI has beautiful full-page and double-spread pictures in five colors. ($2.00.) 


And finally, here is one of the most important items of news this season: A new 
Kate Seredy book! THE SINGING TREE, is about Kate and Jancsi again, four 
years older than in The Good Master. A great many illustrations. ($2.00.) 









Write to us for a free, illustrated catalogue, 
which deseribes all 


VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 









The Vikins Press, 
18 East 48th Street, New York City 
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Reading Fun! 


H™ is a grand collection of 
stories from Story Parade— 
the cream of the stories, poems 
and plays that have appeared in 
the magazine in the last three 
years—bound in permanent form to endow the contents with the 
permanence which they so abundantly deserve. 


THE STORY PARADE BOXED SET— including a copy 
each of the Yellow Book (new), Green Book, and Red 
ee er $5.00 





On sale at all bookstores, or 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 














So A Dictionary Can Be Fun 
As Well As Instructive 


Teaches Reading, Writing, Spelling 
and the Alphabet — and develops 
Resourcefulness, Independence and 
Accuracy. 


A PICTURE 


DICTIONARY 
i} for CHILDREN 


by GARNETTE WATTERS 
Director of Languages 
Hamtramck, Michigan 
and S. A. COURTIS 
Professor of Education 
University of Michigan 





480 PAGES — . Extensive Tests in Schools 
of words—illustrated, syllabicated, used show that pupils learned Reading, Writ- 


in sentences, synonyms. in type, hand- ing and Spelling 2.09% to 4.35% times 


lettered and script. faster using A Picture Dictionary. 
1200 ILLUSTRATIONS — _ Paper ....50c¢ cCioth .. $125 
Dramatize the words ani make learning Reinforced 

an adventure. Boards . $1.00 Buckram $1.50 


4832 WORDS — (91.4% of all words accepted for primary grades) 
GROSSET & DUNLAP Inc., NEW YORK 
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LITTLE TOO 


to steam into the public’s heart in years. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


present six delightful, illustrated new 
books for young people 


= tin 


Written and Illustrated 
by Hardie Gramatky 


Little Toot, the tugboat, is hailed as the most captivating character 


One look at his beaming 


face shows why. And the story of his carefree pranks on the river, 
his sad disgrace, and his unexpected comeback as a hero will charm 
young and old. Printed in 4 colors, illustrated with 42 dashing pic- 


tures. 


The treat of the year! 


$1.50 


THE LONG GRASS WHISPERS 


By Geraldine Elliot G2y. amusing 


tales from Central Africa whose impudent 
characters and funny incidents have the same 
quality that have made Uncle Remus, Aesop 
and Kipling’s jungle tales immortal favorites. 
Illustrated by Sheila Hawkins. 


(Ages 7-12) 


animal folk 


$2.00 





BEFORE THINGS HAPPEN 





FLIVVER TO 
CAMBODIA 


Two Boy Scouts 
Across Asia 


By Guy de 
Larigaudie 


The true story of two 
French lads who 
piloted their second- 
hand car from Paris to 
Indo-China. Illustra- 
tions and maps. 


(All ages) $2.00 


By Dorothy Aldis 


Another delightful book of 
verse for and about chil- 


dren, with the same radiant and enchanting qualities 
that made Everything and Anything and Here, There 


and Everywhere such enduring successes. 


This is a 


perfect book for reading aloud, with just the kind of 
verses children love to learn by heart. Margaret 
Freeman’s drawings, which illustrate each verse, 
match the text in charm and humor. 


(Ages 6-10) 





J \ 
SLEEPY TOM 


By Dwight Akers 
Author of 
“The King’s Mule,” 
“Drivers Up,” etc. 


The exciting, authentic 
story of the friendship and 
understanding between a 
man and a blind trotting 
horse, whom he trains to 
become a champion. Illus- 
trated by Robert Ball. 





£1.50 


THE CHILD’S 
STORY OF 
SCIENCE 


By Ramon Coffman 
(Uncle Ray) 


“The most fascinating 
children’s book of the 
year.’’—Charles Lee in 
the Boston Traveler. 
Nearly 200 illustra- 
tions. $2.50 











(Ages 7-12) $2.00 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS\ 











(2 W.45th Street, New York 
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SIMPLIFL 


| It’s Fun 
ARLE BAND PES 


to sing and to play 
leguvags the piano 


BOOKS OF SONGS 
AND PIANO PIECES 


10 ¢ each 


These books have been compiled by 
musicians who want you to enjoy 
music in your homes. The piano 
pieces and songs have been selected 
from the recreational point of view. 


/ a 
p 


1% 


Fifty Favorite Songs for Girls and Boys 
Christmas Carols 

Fifty Favorite Lullabies 

Favorite Piano Pieces—The Red Book 

Favorite Piano Pieces—The Blue Book 


Available In All Chain Stores for 10c Each 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 


























Do you use radio in your school? 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 


a nation-wide network program featuring twenty-two favorite stories for 
children by famous authors, with authors and illustrators as guest speakers 
Consult your local station for hour of broadcast. 


Thursdays, 1939-40 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


November Programs 


ROBIN HOOD by Howard Pyle November 2 
ONE STRING FIDDLE by Erick Berry November 9 
THE WHITE STAG by Kate Seredy November 16 
LOOK-SEE WITH UNCLE BILL by Will James November 23 


Stories selected by 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 










































Coward-McCann’s HOLIDAY TREATS 


NOT REALLY! 


ELEVEN JOLLY STORIES 
By Lesley Frost 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES REID 


A Tame Giraffe, two little girls, their cousins and 
three dogs make up the exciting household about 
which the daughter of Robert Frost tells these 
stories children will love. ‘This is just the right 
sort of book for people who aren’t quite grown 
up, for people who grow up slowly, and for 
people who never grow up too much.”’—Louis 
Untermeyer in his introduction. Title page in 








color. $1.75 (Ages 8-11) 
DRINA: COURAGEOUS LIVES 
England’s Young Stories of Nine Good Citizens 
Victoria By Amabel Williams-Ellis 
By Marion W. Flexner Here are fascinating portraits of famous 


omg A ay | do not a about in his- 
oe : rine tory: William Caxton, Christopher Wren, 
a. J wa ond — — > Charles Dickens, Florence Nightingale 
breathing girl as well as a princess.”— andothers. Illustrated by Wilma Hickson. 
Josette Frank, Child Study Association of $2.00 (Ages 12-15) 
America. Illustrated. 

0 (Ages 14 up) 


THE STORY 
COLUMBUS SAILS OF KATTOR 
wn des tos by By Georgia Travers 


rE: , Like the author’s own two little girls, 
An exciting, authentic story told by three — small children will adore this tale of the 
people who knew Columbus. “American baby tiger who wanted to conquer the 
boys and girls will owe the author a debt whole world (in spite 
of gratitude . . . A notable book.” —Anne of his mother’s warn- 


Carroll Moore, The Horn Book. ing.) Pictures by Flavia 
Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month a I = ae? Paes) 
Club. Illustrated in color and black and $1.25 (Ages 3-6) 
white. $2.75 (Ages 12-16) 
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... and be sure to remember 


e THE STORY OF HORACE By Alice M. Coats. $1.50 

By Claire H. Bishop and 
¢ THE FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS Te aa te 
© TALES FROM GRIMM By Wanda Gag. $2.00 


COWARD-McCANN, INC. 2 West 45th Street 





New York 


